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— Sess 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Spare then the person, and expose the vice. 
How, Sir ! not damn the sharper, but the dice a 
ore. 





He's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. 
Suaks. 

Slanders, Sir ; for the satirical rogue here says, that old 
men have grey beards, that their faces are wrinkled. Ipr™. 


Ir was originally our intention while examining the pres- 
ent m t, to have followed the method first marked 
out in our paper of the 25th of January. We hope the man- 
agers have not had the temerity to presume that we failed 
in the execution of this design for want of materials. Sev- 
eral causes unnecessary to specify, contributed to our inter- 
ruption ; and in shewing that the managers neglected their 
duty, we were not disposed to follow a bad example by 
neglecting our own. We were, besides, frequently inter- 
rupted by the occasional criticisms of ot!.ers. ‘To have 
persisted, therefore, in pursuing this plan to its full extent, 
would have protracted our remarks much too far beyond 
the theatrical season. But the upproaching campagn will 
afford us fair scope for a connected and systematic exam:n- 
ation of our subject; nor from this duty shall any thing 
the managers may do or say, deter us, unless it be by giv- 
ing the public some unequivocal indications of a thorough 
revolution in their professional conduct, by submitting to 
an unqualified divorce from that rabble, to which they have 
been by far too long wedded. 

Notwithstanding the interruptions to which we have al- 
luded_ we have already slightly touched, in passing, upon 
several heads in our contemplated discourse, and have not:c- 
ed more particularly the subject of scenery, though not so 
fully as we intend at some future day. But before we close 
our criticisms for the season, we beg the indulgence of our 
readers while touching upon a topic, which nothing but its 
importance would have induced us to not.ce at present, and 
on which, indeed, we should have preserved 4 total silence, 
had we not observed with regret, that the criminal became 
more daring as his wickedness was pussed unnoticed. 

Qur readers will probably antic:pate us in the naming of 
our subject; for the fault we allude to, is indeed, one of the 
most glaring abuses of the present management-—-we mean 
that general, pertinacious and ngs | indecency of lan- 

tage, Which has so completely pervaded our dramatic 

ialogue, as to bave become the very ground work of its 
texture. This subject has already been hinted at, in gen- 
eral terms, by most of the writers in th,s department, but 
such luncheons of reproof seem only to have whetted the 
appetite of the offenders. We shall now, thercfore, endeav- 
our to give thenfa full meal. But before we continue our 
intended remarks on this subject, we beg our female read- 
ers, if we should be honoured with any, to proceed no far- 
ther in the perusal of our essay. Proud as we shall always 
be to have them accompany us in our lucubrations, (and 
the present.one is princ.pally devoted to their cause) yet it 
is now our painful duty to assure them, that it would der- 
ogate from their character even to peruse any just and 
searching criticisms on pe s, which they could not 
attend with an unblenched innocence. It is to their guar- 
dians and protectors that we ldress ourselves, and to 
them we look for just ficatione'T hey know that the best, 
and often “the only way to expose vice, is to paint it; and 
that the culprit at the whipping-post must be stripped be- 

he can receive his deserts. 

We have not registered in a note book all the offences 
we have been compelled to witness ; and even if we had, 
we should not care to pollute our paper with the record. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with mentioning but 
a few instances of the misconduct we have hinted at, and 
shall confidently refer to the memories of our readers for the 
corroboration of our assertion, that there has been scarcely 
a night’s performances, (particularly in the afterpieces) in 


Ww some gross offence has not given, not only to 
female modesty, but to male Sorener 
But our ind vation should not be more excited at the 


frequency of these outrages, than at observing the quarter 
whence they too often proceed. What. are we fk 
from the mnferior depredators in a gang of conspirators 
Sone errr, Nae ee i are those, who are 
most respec in green-room, in point of judg- 
ment and character ? oF the seuar that hente' toe tle dace: 
tleman, and fills the station of a husband and a , insult 
his audience with profanity and smut, w ides Ho- 
garth, shall describe the Pandemonium, which is filled with 
that make no pretention to these characters? Nay 

more : what security-have an audience, that their feelings 


a 





shall not be every moment subjected to the inroads of vul- 


garity, when the manager himself leads the van of this 
army of Jack4uddings? When the head is corrupt, the 
body must surely be a gangrene. 

Mr. Dickson, in comparison with many of his fraternity, 
was never, we believe, considered an immodest actor; yet, 
when did this favourite comedian, in the numerous match- 
making scenes in which, as father, uncle or grandsire, he 
frequently appears, ever forget to shew his teeth at the 
anticipated enjoyments of a christening, or omit the golden 
opportunity of hinting, with abundance of glee, at what was 
to happen nine months hence! One would think from the 
frequency of these low jokes, that actors calculated with as 
much confidence on the sympathy of their auditors in these 
matters, as if they knew them to be made up of .Iccoucheurs. 

It is folly to answer to this, that these are but trifles in 
the code of indecency; that they are mere peccadillos sane- 
tioned by custom. The vice of indecency is not lessened, 
more than any other erie, by the frequency of its occur- 
rence. ‘There must, moreover, be some certain bounds 
established, which it shall be infamy for an actor to tres- 
pass ; else, what shall arrest him in the career of his impu- 
rities ? Let these bounds be the same in the theatre as in 
private life. Why should an actor be suffered to utter with 
impunity upon the ames expressions which, if dropped in 
a domestic circle of ladies and gentlemen, would inevitably 
subject him to being kicked out of doors ? Shall the double 
entendre that would be deemed infamous in a circle of half 
a dozen persons, be swallowed without emotion—aye, with 
approbation by an audience Of a thousand ?— Becatise ina 
legislauve assembly, respons.bility is d:minished as its 
numbers are increased, shall the same maxim so far prevail 
ina theatre as to subdivide and subdue the blush, which, 
at home, would overwhelm one with confusion? Or shall 
our expostulations on this subject be answered with the 
proverb, tha’, what is every body's business is nobody's ! 

If these questions be aswered im the negative, it must 
follow as a necessary consetjuence, that ether the manager 
or the actor under him, who utters a sentiment, or aiies 
use of a gesticulation that. would subject the offender, in 
genteel society, to castgatioa, shail be considered as de- 
serving, at least, the sampe penishnrent for his public ofl. ace ; 
and in our opinion, alesh should be given for every specta- 
tor whose feelings are thus outraged. Actors indeed are not 
so reprehensible in this scspect, as their employers. ‘The 
former very naturally attempt to please others by what 
they feel would please themselves; and if a joke, which 
they have not the delicacy to see is a dirty one, be found to 
excite a grin in the pit or a shout in the gallery, they care 
not about stopping to count the dissentient votes ; for what 
isa blush to a horse-laugh in the scale of such judges ? 

And if, among the distended jaws, the actor discovers a 
bottle-companion whom he erst lett at the grog-shop, the 
temptation to please, him becomes irresistible, and the ex- 
tempore jdke of the performer is tacked to that of the 
author. ho is to check these groveling vropensities when 
the manager, so far from restraining the offender, embold- 
ens him in his imoudence by being a partner in the offence ? 

Nor will it, we think, be a more valid objection to our 
remarks, to say, that managers are not answerable for the 
licentiousness of their authors. We affirm, on the contra- 
ry, that managers are amenable at the bar of decency and 
common sense, for all that transpires in their theatre.— 
That the responsibility of an author to the public, or to 
posterity, does not check him in his immoralities, the his- 
tory of English literature willamply testify. Our drama- 
tic list teems with names that would put to the blush even 
the prurient muse of Anacreon Moore : and though this 
“brothel minstrel” can find no justification in the earlier 
and obsolete effusions of Dryden and Congreve, and 
Wycherly and Farqhuar, he may yet meet with a congen- 
ial mind in the sympathising salaciousness of the young- 
er Coleman, who tvo ofien unites the gilded smut of Lit- 
tle, to the homely nastiness of Chaucer. It is a pretty 
general impression, that the English comedy contains more 
genius and more obscenity than that of any other nation. 
Now, who are we to look to as the bulwark against 
this flood of licentiousness, unless it be the conductors of 
the stage; and what remedy have we when they them- 
selves open the flood-gates ? It is and must be the duty of 
managers then, to separate this dramatic gold from its 
accompanying dross. Custom or Fashion is much too 
loose a guide in matters where the discriminating tact of 
aman of delicacy is absolutely necessary, 

But it may be answered, in return, that there are 
but few man qualified, by nature or by educa- 
tion, to assume this highly responsible office of .Arbiter 
Elegantiarum. We readily admit this objection. But 
does it follow that, because the ordinary conductors of a 
theatre are incapable of this duty, the public mu. suffer 


from their ignorance? On the contrary, we think it must 
clearly appear, from this consideration of our subject, 
that this incapacity imposes a very weighty duty upou ail 
Proprietors of theatres. When the stage, from its miscon- 
duct, becomes disgraceful to the public, they must 
share the disgrace which they permit. Let them consid- 
er it their duty, therefore, to require something further 
from an applicant, than his responsibility as a tenant.— 
But if they will not assume this necessary guardianship, 
the public must; and if an old established theatre be a 
stain upon our literature and morals, it must be wiped off 
by a new one. 

But let us now return to the subject from which we 
have inadvertently digressed. We have not yet done with 
Mr. Dickson. It may be objected that we have broug ht 
no specific charge against him to support the imputation 
of indecency. We shall now instance an example fox 
this purpose, in which our memory happens tu be aded 
by a recurrence to the original. It may be remembered 
that the opera of “* Love in a Village’? was got up last sea 
son for tie purpose of introducing Miss Johnson in the 
character of * Rosetta.” One would have thought that 
the presence of an amiable, an accomplished and respect - 
able young lady, y ét undebauched by her profession, might 
have been some restraint upon those who yet make no 
scruple of insulting their audience. But in this piece Mr. 
Dickson, in the character of Justice Woodcock, sings the 
following delicate lines : 


When I follow’d a lass that was froward and shy, 
Oh ! I stuck to her stuff, till I made her comply ; 
Oh! I took her so lovingly round the waist, 
ind I smack’d her lips and I held her fast : 
When hugg’d and hauld, 
She squail’d and squall’d / 
But though she vow'd ail I did was in vain, 
Yet I pleas’d her so well that she bore it again 
Then hoity, toity, 
Whisking and frisking, 
Green was her gown upon the grass; 
Oh ! such were the joys of our dancing days. 


Now some innocent creature might, at first blush, ima- 
gine that this was nothing more than a vulgar song about 
kissing, till unfortunately the last line but one trips up 
the heels of the justice and his doxy, and brings them 
*¢ down upon the grass.” 

Would Mr.Dickson sing this song toa social party of Miss- 
es and Masters assembled at his own house? Or would Mrs. 
Powell permit.it to be sung at hers /—But youth of both 
sexes do not visit the theatre ! And it is quite absurd to 


‘suppose, that a Boston auidence must be treated with as 


much respect as a party of ladies and gentlemen at Messrs. 
Die€son and Powell’s! 

If, to the words of this chaste ditty be super-added the 
illustration of Justice Woodcock’s gesticulations, and 
smirking “ oh’s!” as above, our sober readers may form a 
pretty good idea, without the help of other instances,— 
how our present managers— 


« Bid scenic viriue, form the rising age, 
And truth diffuse her radience from the stage.” 


Having thus given an evidence of our impartiality, by 
selecting from among our culprits, one, whom the ad- 
vocates of our theatre, if there be any, would pronounce 
the most capable of standing the test of an examination 
in the court of petit morales; we shall now single out 
another offender whose private respectability is seldom 
equalled in the profession ; for whatever some may think 
of Mr. Bray, on the stage, we believe none will speak 
disrespectfully of him, off of it. 

It may not be improper to observe here, that we have 
already been careful, and shall now take especial care 
not to adduce examples, of which our own memories af- 
ford the only evidences. 

“ Here is our pledge ; we'll prove it.” 

Mr. Bray, upon his being asked in a certain afterpicee, 
where he was going ? replies in his own language, for it is 
not that of his author, “ J am going to the colleges.” Tt 
may be necessary to inform those who may not be so well 
acquainted with the public institutions of Boston as Mr. 
Bray, that the “colleges,” alluded to, are noted bawdy 
houses. Now we do not pretend to interfere with Mr. 
Bray in his perambulations ; but we may be allowed to 
advise him for the iuture, not to make the audience his 
confidar ts. 

We shall adduce one more instance merely to prove 
that the last was not accidental. In Moreton’s comedy 
of * Education,” the same performer, in the character of 
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« Suckling,” with his arm round the waist of his duleinea, 
leaves the stage with the following expressions :— Come 
along, my dear, and Pili shew you how man was first cre- 
ated /” It would be difficult to determine whether the 
utterer of this speech intended a blaspherm «us allusion, 
or only an obscene one; whether he had an ¢éye to the 
17th verse of the Ist chapter of Genesis, or merely to 
Rochester—passim. Be this as it may, we are sure that 
the irreprehensible pages of Moreton (author of the com- 
edy) were never polluted by such abominable indecen- 
cies. The actor and the manager who encourages him, 
are alone responsible for the insult. In such ietencle 
they cannot shelter themselves under the authority of the 
dramatist. It is self-willed, original, extra-professional 
impudence. 

Let it be remembered that we have here passed unno- 
ticed the common offence of drunkenness, which has been 
exhibited to us in its most disgusting form—that of be- 
sotted females; nor have we said any thing of that low, 
impertinent profanity, which is introduced by the actors 
at all times as a standing dish, like Cheshire cheese at an 
English ordinary; for these gentlemen, whether their 
author swear or no, never miss an opportunity of squeez- 
ing in some favourite collocation of «damns” and “ de- 
vils.” So that they seem to pay not the least regard to 
the decision of Dean Swift in these matters,.who says, 
** It is the opinion of our most refined swearers, that the 
same oath or curse cannot consistently with true polite- 
ness, be repeated above nine times in the same company, 
by the same person.” But we are not in the least sur- 
prised that Beelzebub should be so frequently called up- 
on on a stage, where the Clergy are held up to the con- 
tempt and derision of the multitude. 

There is a favourite farce performed repeatedly every 
season, in which a mirister of the gospel (not an expounder 
of the Koran or the Talmud) is introduced in his canon- 
tcals, and very deliberately bribed by two rival sweet- 
hearts of his ward or niece, we do not remember which. 
The first tamperer offers his reverence, one fat sheep, dut 
the counter-bribe of his rival turns the scale ; for he of- 
fers the reverend auctionéer, two / Thus beset, and well 
plied with drink, which he is represented as swilling 
down voraciously, the circumvallated parson does as a 
modern. politician or any other profane layman would do 
in a similar situation ; he unites his niece to the largest 
donor, and the disappointed rival sneaks away, with an 
intention, probably, of bribing the parson of the next par- 
ish. If what Pope says be true, and who can doubt the 
serious praise of a satirist, that the example set before us 
on the stage has the power to make us 

Live o'er each scene, and be what we behold— 


then our readers may form a pretty accurate judgment from 
this rough, unstudied sketch of ours, what ki of an edu- 
cation the young and wninstructed part of the community 
receive at the Boston Theatre. 

This, then, is the manner in which the mirror is held up 
to nature among the descendants of the Pilgrims,—at the 
head quarters of good principles,—to a moral and religious 
people ! And this, moreover,sis the conduct of a stage, for the 
mdependent censure of which, the publishers of this paper 
have been clamourously threatened with legal prosecution. 
Yes, gentle reader ! the managers of this goodly establish- 
ment pretend to say, that we are amenable to justice for cen- 
suring the host who gives his customer poison, for food,— 
who presents him with a bill of fare, the promises of which 
are never fulfilled,—who receives bread from his patrons, 
and gives them a stone in return,—who pockcis their dollars 
and insults them! But it is an outrage upon common 
sense to say, that the master who feeds his servant shall not 
exact his — service. If the labourer dislike his employ- 
ment, let him leave it, and not fill the place, and eat the 
bread, ofthose willing and able to do their duty. 

Unfortunately for these gentlemen, they have not vet been 
sufficiently naturalized among wis, to have discovered that 
our Courts of Justice are instituted for the punishment, and 
not for the 7 y tad ange ; nor will a Judge, unless 
he departs as widely from the principles of justice, as our 

from the principles of Garrick, ever shelter the 
demoralizers of the public. Amd as to a jury, the managers 
ran have but little favor to expect from them, while they are 
selected,—not from newspaper editers or the holders of sea- 
son Tickets,—but from that ancorruptible body of indepen- 
dent citizens, who, as husbands, fathers, and masters of 
families, consider modesty, sobriety, and an undebauched 
state of private morals and public amusements, as the bright- 
est jewels of civilized society. 


” MISCELLANY. 





POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....\%. VII. 
F would not trifle merely, though the world 


Be loudest in their praise, wie dono more. Cowrern. 


Passsine through Cornhill the other .fternoon, I stepped 
into a stere to make a casual inquiry of the :tiendant, 
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whom I found waiting upon customer; and concluding | 


to wait till he was at leisure, retreated farther in, where, 
upon a standard, in the centre, conspicuous to every eye, 
appeared the following paragraph :—* The celebrated Dr. 
Cotton Mather, to rid himself of troublesome visitors, 
‘placed the following motto, over the door of his Study— 
BE suont.” Qn reading this, I immediately made my 
purposed inquiry, and retreated from the store, with a 
haste that evidently surprised the young man.—Now, 
though I am not let into the secret of these store-keepers, 
yet I am told that the evil which this injunction was in- 
tended to remedy, is of no small extent, and beside, is a 
growing one. 

Custom combined with delicacy, has made it part of 
the creed of ladies, not to purchase at places habitually 
thronged with idle men: Their motives are justifiable, and 
in some degree praise-worthy ; and however opposed to 
the social feelings may be the surrender ; those engaged 
in this business, have found themselves called upon to 
forego the pleasure of these friendly visits, that they might 
have the means, to meet their friends in proper places 
and on proper occasions :-—They might, indeed, be hap- 
py to see one or two of them at leisure moments, unoccu- 
pied by necessary attention to business ; but, to have 
many of them, and at all times of day, frustrating their 
best exertions by their untimely presence, they find total- 
ly irreconcilable with duty and conscience. They all jeel 
the force of these suggestions, and have adopted many 
means to “rid themselves of these troublesome visitors ;” 
but not having the confidence to speak to them boldly ; 
these old habits are continued, and they lounge away 
whole days, to the ruin of the business and almost the 
character of their friends.—I would therefore call upon 
such, to “ mind their own business” more, and other peo- 
ple’s less,—and if they must continue their calls to “bE 
SHORT.” 


These remarks are as applicable to the “ Study” as the 
Store—and i: is hoped, that literary gentlemen wiil be as 
much benefitted by them as the mercantile ! 

But with all deference, I would extend the application 
of this motto still further :—Now there is no one more 
fond of preaching than I am :—Constant attendance upon 
Divine services has created in me a delight for them.— 
Not indeed that it is immaterial even to me whether they 
be dull or lively, long or short ; but whatever they may 
be, I am pre-determined te be pleased with them, This 
is a state of mind, I am aware that few possess : Many 
doze over along service ; and when “ninthly” issues from 
the preachers mouth, the sound is audibly echoed by a 
nasal twang ; and the number is not great who can keep 
their mind alive to a subject beyond an half hour, even 
by the greatest exertions of eloquence and pathos, dis: 
played on the most momentous subjects. Would it not 
therefore be well for Divines, to leave off their dry dis- 
quisitions, and flighty speculations for more practical 
truth, and adopt the motto of their Brether Mather, and 
“pe snontr”’? 

It is a rage among many to pass themselves off as wite. 
Their whole time and thoughts are devoted to the forma- 
tion of some fine story, or Une weaving of some anecdote, 
bon-inot, or jeu d’esprit, that they may obtain the charact- 
er of witty and facetious meg. But in doing this, they 
forget the rule of Shakspeare, that “ Brevity is thesoul of 
wit,” and keep the minds of their auditors suspended the 
whole evening in the expectation of hearing something 
good—when like the mountain in labour they bring forth 
only—a'mouse ! Such gentry cannot take it amiss if they 
are taught by the gaping of their auditory to “sx 
suonT.” 

The garrulity of old men is as proverbial as it often- 
times is disagreeable ; But it should not derogate from 
the respect we owe the virtuous old, if they should re- 
peat a favorite story more than once ; or extend it beyond 
what we should think a reasonable length ; but still how 
desirable would it be for their own sakes as well as our 

wa, if they would learn to “sz szort.” 

Here I might remind Dealers, that as quick settlements 
make long friends, to let their bille “be short,” ani ex- 


/ 





press the wish that the reign of Quacks miglit “ de shor’,’ 
suggest to the writers for this paper, as variety is the spice 
of life, whether they should not “be short,”—a hint, 
which the “Contributor” would gladly profit by ; but as 
he would not let any occasion pass of enforcing a good 
moral, he would make a more serious application of this 
subject, and remind his readers that with time they must 
“pe snort.” Scripture tells us, that “ life is as a hand’s 
breadth”—and we should never forget that this is but a 
preparatory state for one that never ends, and where our 
everlasting happiness essentially depends upon the im. 
provement which we shall make for the time allotted us 
here below :—and the hour is coming and now is” when 
all that will remain to testify that we once were, will “ be 
short”-—Hic Jacst. 


—_+eo— 


%, FOR THE BOSTON WEIELY MAGAZINE. 


MALE COQUETRY. 
Messrs. Editors, 


Ix my last I attempted to show some of the evils attend- 
ant on coquetry. My object is now to bring to view a cer- 
tain class of young men which is equally if not more inju- 
rious. As J observed in my last, it is the duty,of young 
men according to custom and propriety to make advances, 
it is therefore important that they should so conduct as to 
have the approbation of that vicegerent which the Almighty 
has placed in their breasts for wise and good purposes. It 
must be evident to all, that every young man has power to 
gain the affections of some female, let his intentions be vir- 
tuous or vicious—taking this proposition for granted, I will 
attempt to point out some of the evil consequences resulting 
therefrom. Should this line of conduct become more gen+ 
eral, (and it may be considered a growing evil,) I ask what 
prudent considerate female would suffer her feelings to be 
interested from theexterior deportment and attentions of any 
young man, even stould they be honorable. She may re- 
spect his character so far as it can be known to his asso- 
ciates; but this mherent corrupt principle can alone be 
known to himself; therefore she will be on her geard, ob- 
serving such distance as will not enable him or her toascer- 
tain their different views, feelings and inclinations, which 
are all important to constitute domestic felicity. Should 
he propose a connection, surely it must be without a suffi- 
cient knowledge of her character; and sliould she accept 
such propositions it must be in reliance on the opinions of 
others which should have their proper influence, but must 
not be solely relied upon. It is injurious to society ; for when 
a young man has wheedled himself into the affections of a 
girl of principle, it is absurd to suppose that such attach- 
ment ends with their intercourse ; it may with the coquette, 
but with those whose feelings are interested it cannot be the 
case. As was remarked of those who are the victims of co- 
quetry, it is no assurance of incapacity to judge of character 
that leaves them the dupes of such conduct for the atten- 
tions shown, and their intentions and feelings are diametri- 
cally opposite. By this, she obtains a bad name from those 
whoare unable tojudge with propriety, but always willing to 
blast the reputation, particularly of a female. It is not un- 
charitable to suppose young men persuing this course will 
report some plausible excuse, for their cotiduct, even should 
it be to the injury of the female, which he has abused—want 
of principle is evident in the first as well as last—such cons 
duct destroys confidence, and by this the honorable suffer 
with the guilty—Society, when confidence is destroyed, is 
truly in adeplorable state when it becomes necessary to 
bring disinterested attestations of our views and motives— 
friendship w its proper sense ceases, and becomes nothing 
but a name—professed friends we all have ; butiguch as 
deserve the name are few in number ; and who cun attest to 
the motives of any young man in paying his addresses to a 
lady. There is a strange propensity in all to become gallants 
—this conducted by prudence is commendable; but their 
gallantry not end when propriety ceases, for they think 
a laurel ‘to their brows, er a myrtle entwined around 
their heads, when they so far by indirect promises, without 
meaning, not founded on principle, consequently unab.ding, 
obtain the favour and attachment of the fair sex. Coq 
is, above all things in the wriwoue female character, 
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most despicable: but a young man who is guilty of unmean- 
ing marked attentions, is far more the fit subject of repre- 
hension. = 

TIMELY ADVICE. 


eb 6 ee 


SENTIMENTAL SELECTIONS. 


sMessrs. EviTors, 

{ would recommend to you the introduction of another 
department in your paper, of the above title. Many of 
your Correspondents doubtless would be disposed to 
furnish you with subjects picked up in their perambu- 
lations th the walks of literature. I send you the 
following extract on the subject of the Female Charac- 
ter for a commencement. 

I was spending the evening with my aunt Margery.— 
Have you heard any news today, Peter? said she, yawn- 
ing as she said it. Not a word, said I, stretching my 
jaws also. My aunt looked at me—I looked at my aunt, 
but none of us had a word say ; so she took up a volume 
of Dean Swift, that was lying on the table, and having 
read a few pages, threw it down again, in a kind of pas 
sion. I will read no more of it, said she, the man has 
been totally overgrown with spleen. 


I had a volume of Rousseau’s Emilius in my pocket, so 
pulling it out—If you please to amuse yourself a little 
with that, said I, you will find the author a contrast to 
the Dean.—She took it out of my hand, and having read 
a few pages, laid it down on the table; then placing her 
elbow just by it, and leaning her head upon her hand.— 
This is a book just to my own mind, said she; the author 
has beea a lover of humanity.—Then looking in my face. 
—Among so many different opinions, what do you think 
of our species, Peter? continued she. 

The question startled me! it would take a philosopher 
a great part of his life to answer it, thought I—and yet I 
must endeavour to do it in the space of a few short min- 
utes; so I began. 

In considering human nature, Madam, said I, by far 
the greatest part of mankind have always run into two 
very opposite extremes ; one of these has been to repre- 
sent it in the most horrid and forbidding light, as a com- 
pound of every vicc, imperfection and meanness; and the 
other, to display it as possessing every thing that is ami- 
able and virtuous. 

Jean Jaques Rousseau thay as deservedly be placed at 
the head of the exalters of human nature, as Dean Swift 
may be at the head of those who are the depreciators of 
it.—-Rousseau has raised it above the angels, and the Dean 
has sunk it below the brutes. 


Too high an opinion of mankind, though the most in- 
fallible marks of a good heart, at the same time shews 
that the possessor is but little acquainted with the world; 
and on the other hand, a hatred and contempt of our own 
species, shews a temper either chagrined with disappoint- 
ments, or too long hacknied in the ways of men.—The 
former of these is perhaps the case with Rousseau, and 
one or both of the latter I suppose happened to Dean 
Swift. 

The learned Mr. Pope seemes to have taken a more 
comprehensive view of our nature than either of the other 
two; he has described it as a compound of greatness and 
littleness, of vice and virtue —This is the state in which 
man will naturally appear to every inquisitive and unpre- 
judiced mind; and perhaps it is the state in which he 
ought politically to be considered by every men, in his 
commerce and traffic with the world. 

Viewing him thus, will make one just reasonably cau- 
tious against all the snares that may be laid for him by 
the cunning and crafty, and thereby perhaps enable him 
to avoid the greatest part of them, though it wili be im- 
possible to shun them all; whereas, if he views every one 
as a rogue, he will be a continual slave to his own fear of 
being cheated ; and perhaps 4 transition too natural from 
this will be to endeavour to cheat others in his urn. On 
the other hand, he who considers man as all virtue and 
tryth, will easily become the dupe of evéry sharper, and 
may possibly not awake from his golden dream till he is 
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{ As it has happened to the species in general, so has-it 
done to, the sexes in particular; they have seldom been 
impartially compared with each other. A man who has 
reduced himself to poverty, and worn out his constitution 
among the venal part of the prostituted fair, roars out ex- 
clamfations against the whole sex. 

rue, said m~» aunt; and a woman who has been aban- 
ned by a faithless lover, or harshly treated by a tyran- 
ical husband; when she calls to mind the injuries she 
as suffered, or what is still worse, while she is smarting 
under them, declaims against every thing that is mascu- 
line as perfidious, surly, and domineering. 

The whole of the fair sex, answered I, have always been 
vilified and reproached by the most unworthy part of ours, 
who have alledged, that they only wore a mask of virtue 
to cover the real baseness of their heart. But this is cer- 
tainly carrying the matter infinitely too far; we cannot 
judge the heart, nor discover the principles from which 
actions proceed; we can only judge of actions themselves, 
and those of both sexes are generally open to our view.— 
Let us then form an idea from actions, and we will find 
those of the fair sex commonly less repugnant to virtue 
than those of ours; and:f good actions are performed, 
and bad ones avoided, it is of little consequence to soci- 
ety from what motives this deportment may proceed. 

The customs of our country have rendered several vices 
more odious in women than in men; and the natural con- 
sequence of some of their follies is more distressing to 
them, and on these accounts their calumniators say, that 
they are only restrained from them by the dread of infa- 
my and shame, while they are more firmly attacked to 
them in their heart; but let people who reason thus, con- 
sider, that there are many vices which the fair sex might 
practise with the same impunity as ours, and which they 
are not so much addicted to.—Is this to be accounted for 
in any other manner than by supposing an innate princi, 
ple of virtue, or at least a want Of an inclination to vice. 

But further, most of the vices of which the fair sex are 
guilty, are more caution !) practised, and more care is 
taken to hide them from the eyes of the world, than is 
taken to hide those practised by the men; though the 
difference here is very little with regard to the moral evil 
itself, yet it is very great with regard to society ; for the 
crimes which are done in secret do not spread the conta- 
gion of vice around them, like those that are not only 
practised in open day, but gloried in, and boasted of in 
every public company. 

It will perhaps be said, that the fair sex, for any thing 
that we know, may bosst of their licentiousness among 
themselves, as well as the men; but the men in tbis age 
have arrived even a step farther than this, and many of 
them glory in their crimes, even in mixed companies of 
both sexes.—I never heard, said my aunt, any woman gio- 
ry in wickedness, not even in. the company of women.— 
I believe it, answered I, and heartily wish I could say as 
much for our sex. You can say very little for them, said 
my aunt, reddening as she said it, they are false and per- 
fidious.—I knew what was beginning to arise in her breast, 
and therefore industriously turned the discourse upon an- 
other subject. * e's © * 


— 


AN APPARITION. 

*T was night, gloomy night, when all nature was hushed 
in calm repose, when no sound was heard, save that of 
the chirping cricket. As I lay musing in my bed, my 
thoughts assailed with gloomy apprehensions, and mop- 
ing somnus guarded the beds of mortals, but mine alone 
he had forsaken. Methought I had lost entirely his 
kind patronage, and in course of half an hour had begged 
his assistance three times ; when, dreadful to relate, the 
door turned on its creaking hinges, my heart turned in 
my body, and my body in my bed! I saw nothing, but 


heard the dreadful apparition approaching towards me ; 
my fancy painted his grisly beard and golded eye-balls 
shining against the walls withterrdr. It came to my bed, 
‘which Thad already crept to the foot of—it pulled the 
clothes ; I pronounced a small ejaculation, and prepared 
to mect my fate. A long silence ensued—then a shrill 
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| voice—another pause—and at last I had the fortitude to 


put out my head, wher, to my eternal confusion, morti 
fication and disgrace, I saw—a cat. 
— + ee 
SUETONIUS. 


Surronrvus relates that a young officer, to whom Vespa 
sian had given a commission, perfumed himself when he 
went to court to thank the Fmperor for the honour con- 
ferred upon Ifim. “ J should have been less offended if you 
had smelled of garlic,” said Vespasian ; who was so dis- 
gusted with his foppery, that he immediately dismissed 
him from his employment. 
ee SS 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


London, May 6.—An experiment will be made at Wool- 
wich tomorrow evening, with Congreve Rockets, for the 
purpose of perfecting the calculation of the longitude. 

The House of Commons on the 2d of June, made a 
choice of a new Speaker in the place of Mr. Abbott, now 
Lord Colchester. The candidates were Mr, Manners 
Sutton and Mr. Charles Wynne. The former was chos- 
en by a majority of 160, in a house consisting of 464 
members. 

The London Courier announces as in the press, Mans 
fred, a drama, by Lord Byron, 


From Savannah.—We \earn by Capt. Atwood, who ary 
rived here on Thursday from Savannah, who left there 
on the 8th inst. that it had become extremely sickly, and 
a general alarm was excited. Most persons were hasten- 
ing their departure from the city, and the vessels which 
had come for freights were preparing to sail for other 
places.—Amelia Island was taken possession of by the 
Revolutionists on the 5th July. It was said officers for 
the piace under the new order of things had been desig- 
oo and that a Custom-House was to be established 
there. 


Philadelphia, July 11.—We are informed fhat a few 
days ago, in the neighbourhood of New Castle, De! 
while a party were engaged in hay-making, a dispute 
arose between two blacks ; it arrived to such a degree of 
violence, that the parties engaged, agreed to settle the 
matter by the weapons which they were then using in the 
field. Accordingly scythe to scythe was opposed. With 
the first blow each antagonist received a fatal wound, and 
fell together, locked to each other by instruments, which 
but a short time previous had been reaping the Bracious 
harvest of the God of nature. 


New-York, July 22.—On Thursday last, the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, now sitting in this city, was occupied 
with the trial of a man by the name of M’Donald, for the 
murder of his reputed wife. The testimony was pre- 
sumptive and strong. The jury, however, did not con- 
sider the charge for murder sufficiently proved, and re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty. 


A “ Theatrical Fund,” for the relief of distressed Ac- 
tors and Actresses, has been commenced at New York. 


We learn that the President of the United States arrived 
at Portsmouth on Saturday afternoon about seven o’clock, 
and was received by the citizens of the town in the man 
ner previously arranged. 


At the law term of the 8. J. Court holden at Plymouth, 
for the Counties cf Plymouth and Bristol, July term, 1817, 
Isaac W. Whitman, Esq. was admitted a Counsellor at 
Law. 

A woman in the neighbourhood of Narbonne, was safely 
delivered, on the 14th of April, of five children, all of 
whom lived to be baptized. French paper. 


The Spanish Consul, and many Europeans have been 
massacred at Algiers. It was reported, that the British 
Consul was among them, but doubted. 


———————————SSSEeE EE 
MARRIAGES. 

In this town—Mr. Peter Hanson to Miss Mary Richard- 
son—Mr. Peleg Hayden to Miss Eliza Dole—Mr. John B. 
Burt to Miss Elizabeth Seaver—Mr. William Baker to 
Miss Susan Wilson. ' 





DEATHS. 


In this town—Mrs Elizabeth, Belcher, aged 63—Mrs 
Rutn I. Farmer, aged 31—Miss Sully Sharp, aged 32— 
Mr. Robert Suntling, aged 47—Hirem, son of Mr. Hiram 
Smith, aged 6 months—Mr. Adam C. Gelbuch—Dr. Jere 
miah Goss. 

At Dorchester, Dr. Thomas Danforth, aged 42—At 
Charlestown, Mr Ebenezer Reed, aged 75.—At Medford, 
Mr. Benjamin Floyd, aged 71—<At Billerica, on the 10th 
inst. Mrs, Mary Gleason aged 78.—At Ashby, killed by 
a fall from his horse, Mr. Jonas Jones, aged 81. 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE GRAVE OF MY FRIEND. 
“ Death loves a shining Mark, a signal Blow.” 
Let others join the gay pursuits of life, 
Mix with the bustl’ing crowd and shar: their strife ; 
So once did I; but now I turn away, 
Retire from pleasures which so soon decay, 
And pensive seek this sacred spot ; for here 
Sleeps one (how busy mem’ry prompts the tear) 
Whose heart once beat to purest friendship true, 
But now lies hid forever from my view. 
If those rare traits of character in youth, 
Sincere affection, innocence and truth, 
If all those virtues which adorn the mind, 
Can claim the aprobation of mankind— 
Oh, then let not the giddy thoughti@s throng 
Despise the tribute of my humble song ; 
For, oh! had weeping friendship pow’r to save 
A youth so dear from an untimely grave, 
Then would my verse in livelier numbers flow, 
Nor wake spontaneous to the notes of woe; 
Then, had not been his race thus early run, 
And a fond mother still had clasp’d her son, 
Earth had not seem’d a chaos, dark and wild, 
But like the beauteous bow’r of Eden smil’d. 
O, death! thou unrelenting foe to man, 
“ Since first the circling years their course began,” 
Mark’d for thy prey our fix’d and certain doom ; 
Seal’d in the cradle, leaves us in the tomb. 
Thy with’ring touch destroys the fairest flowr’s, 
Blasts our fond hopes, and dims our brighter hours. 
Those hopes which promis’d future years of bliss, 
To friendship dear of mutual happiness, 
That heav’nly ray of light which gleams above, 
The joy we feel when shar’d with ghose we love, 
Are turn'd to sorrow, vanish’d with that breath 
Which bears the spirit to the shades of death. 
I mourn, my friend, thy absence ; and must mourn, 
Because to me thou never canst return ; 
And yet rejoice that thy pure spirit, blest, 
Lives in the “ mansions of eternal rest.” 
A few short days—at most, short months or years, 
And I shall cease to dew this grave with tears ; 
Then may kind heaven attending angels send, 
Fo waft me to the bosom of my friend. 
RONALD. 
Se oe 


(SELECTED.) 


The following Lines were written bya British Statesman 
of Celebrity; supposed to be the late Hon. Ch. J. Fox. 
THE MANSION OF REST. 

I ratx’p to my flattering heart, 

And chid its wild wandering ways ; 
I charg’d it from folly to part, 
. And to husband the rest of its days. 
I bade it no Jonger admire, 

The meteors that fancy had drest ; 
I whisper’d, "twas time to retire, 

And seek for a Mansion of Rest, 

A charmer was list’ning the while, 
Who caught up the tone of my lay ; 
«0 come, then,” she cried with a smile, 

“And Fil shew you the place and the way.” 


I follow’d the witch to her home, 
And vow'd to be always her guest ; 
“Never more,” I exclaim’d, “ will I roam, 
In search of the Mansion of Rest.” 


But the sweetest of moments will fly ;— 
Not long was my fancy beguil’d ; 

For too soon I confess’d with a sigh, 
That the syren deceiv’d while she smil’d. 
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Deep, deep did she stab the repose 
Of my trusting and unwary breast, 

And the door of each avenue close, 
That led to the Mansion of Rest. 


Then friendship entic’d me to stray 
Through the long magic wilds of romance ; 
But I found that she meant to betray, 
And sunk from the sorceress’ glance. 
For experience has taught me to know, 
That the soul that reclin’d on her breast, 
Might toss on the billows of woe, 
And ne'er find the Mansion of Rest. 


Pleasure’s path I determin’d to try, 
But Prudence I met in the way— 
Conviction flash’d light from her eye, 
And appear’d to illumine my day. 
She cry’d—as she shew’d me a grave, 
With nettles and wild flowers dress’d, 
O’er which the dark cypress did wave— 
« Behold there the Mansion of Rest.” 
She spoke—and half vanished in air, 
For she saw mild Religion appear, 
With a smile that would banish despair, 
And dry up the penitent tear.— 


Doubts and fears from my bosom were driven, 
As pressing the cross to her breast, 

And pointing serenely to heaven, 
She shew’d the true Mansion of Rest. 


—_ +o 


TO , ABSENT. 
Ou, thought ! busy thought ! wilt thou still hover near, 
And picture the moments my soul held so dear ? 
Wilt thou count all the jays which have gladden’d my soul, 
Nor miss one dear friend o’er the care-killing bowl ? 





Wilt thou tell me, scarce tasted, my pleasures are flown 
And haveleft but faint proofs that they once were my own? 
That the rapturous moments my love and I passed 

Were ficet, and tho’ fleet were too blissful to last ? 

Oh, yes! thou may’st tell that those joys once were mine ; 
That I’ve knelt at love’s altar, at Hymen’s biest shrine; 
If thou bring’st not foul contrast to blast every scene, 
And to buz in my ears, that those pleasures have deen. 


That distant from friendship and love L reside ; 

That my plaints on the breezes unheeded now ride ; 

Or if heard, are as notes from some fur-sounding lyre, 

Which just strike the ear, and unnocticed retire. 
EDWIN. 





AMUSEMENT. 


Dexterity of an East-Indian Horse Stealer. 


Ar the encampment of a body of British troops 
in the province of Bojepore, in the East Indies, 
one of the officers had a horse stolen, but the thief 
missing the road before he got out of sight of the 
tents, was detected and brought back. e gen- 
tleman, highly pleased at recovering the horse, 
and much surprised at the dexterity of the fellow 
who carried him from the midst ef six or seven 
files of grooms, was more inclined to admire his 
address and expertness thar to punish him. Next 
morning his resentment having entirely subsided, 
he yielded to his curiosity. He ordered the fel- 
low, therefore, to be brought before him, and en- 
quired by what contrivance he had effected his 
purpose. ‘The fellow replied, he could not well 
tell his honour, but if he pleased he would shew 
him. “ Well, then,” says the officer, “ since you 
are so bad at description, we will see how you do 
it:” “Now, sir, pray take notice. This is the 
way I crawled over the s. The next thi 
was to loosen the ropes behind, which I did thus. 
1 then clapped a halter—observe, sir, if you please, 
over his neck, thus.” “ Admirably clever, by 
Jove !” cries the officer, laughing and ~~ 
hands. “In this manner,” continued the fellow, 
_ Leen we his back. and when once I am 
mounted, I give any one leave to catch me who 











: gave the Fg ea . kick, 
rough the gaping crowd, put him t 
pict os rt ala 


A gentleman having a pad that started and broke 
his wife’s neck, a neighbouring squire told him he 
wished to purchase it for his wife to ride upon.— 
* No, no,” says the other, “I will not sell the lit- 
fle fellow, because I intend to get married again 
myself.” 


can.” In saying this, he 
ushed him t 
is full speed, an 





On one of the evenings of performance of a coun- 
try company in a barn, fitted up for a theatre, tne 
display of the sun in its meridian lustre, was ne- 
cessary to the cunning of the scene. A large sheet 
of oiled paper illuminated with candles behind ef- 
fected this object. By some accident one of the 
lights fell against this ingenious contrivance, which 
the manager, who was playing his character, ob- 
served. He roared out to the prompter, ‘* Ned, 
Ned, snuff out the sun! or it will set the clouds in 
a flame !”” 





A quaker invited a tradesman to dine with him, 
whom he treated with an excellent dinner, wine, 
&c. His guest, after drinking pretty freely, be- 
came rude and abusive to his host. ‘The quaker’s 
patience was at length exhausted, and he address- 
ed him in the following manner :-—* Friend, [ have 
given thee a meat offering and a drink offering, 
and for thy conduct I will give thee a heave offer- 
ing,” and immediately threw him out of the par- 
lour window into the street. 





Answer to the Conundrum in our last. 


It was wrong TO-BACK-O. 
—_—_—_————————— 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received an amusing “ Dream,” from a valued 
correspondent, but think it would not be considered so 
harmless and inoffensive as dreams usually are. There 
are certain frate nities whose numéers rather than their 
“ works,” make them respectable. Besides, the censure 
regards a portion of Society that instruction must enlighten 
before satire can reform. 


Amphitheatre —A correspondent observes, that the ex- 
eriions of Mr. West to make this place a resort for fash- 
ionable company, have been unremitted, and it can excite 
no ordinary desree of pleasure in him to know that the 
performances under his direction, have been better attend- 
ed than any of a similar nature heretofore exhibited in 
Boston or its vicinity for many years—and presuming it 
to be his intention to visit the Southern cities, expresses 
a hope, that he will receive the share of patronage which 
his novel and interesting exhibitions entitle him to. 


The Essay of a Passenger in the Steam-Boat “ Massz- 
chusetts,” was received after our paper was arranged for 
publication. Our correspondent considers the machinery 
perfectly safe from accidents similar to those which we 
have frequently recorded ; and in this delightful season, 
while it is productive of pleasure, is persuaded that an 
excursion in the harbor is conducive to the health of the 
passengers. 

Several Poetical Communications have been received, 
and shall appear in course. 


Errata—In Theatrical of July 5th—1st col. line 26 from 
top, after “inexcusable neglect” read—in the Scenery.— 
2d col. 10th line trom top, for “ Volscii” read—Volsci.— 
3d col. line 25th from bottom—after “distant countries,” a 
period ; dele “and” and read “ Jn.” In Theatrical of Ju- 
ly 12th—2d col. 5th line from top, for “ vanity” 
read professional * vanity”—3d col. line 13 from bottom, 
for “ Allison” read Alison. ‘ 
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